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ABSTRACT 

This study was designed to provide longitudinal data 
bearing on the change and/or stability of college-bound students* 
educational and vocational goals, as well as their background 
characteristics. Data from three studies were contrasted and 
compared. Included in these studies were: (1) a 2-year followup of 
U,0C9 junior college students; (2) a U-year followup of 5,623 a- year 
college students; and (3) a comparison of the responses of two 
independent samples (32,351 and 50,205) of high school seniors. 
Considerable differences in stability among characteristics were 
found; however, these seemed to be orderly and according to 
expectation. The utility of the findings regarding changes and 
stability in student characteristics for college personnel workers is 
discussed, and possible applications are suggested. (Author/PC) 
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Collofto Students' Goals» Plans, and Ba^kiirouiul Clui ra< t*i sti« s 
A Synthesis of Thret- Empiri< al Studii-h 

There is a constant need for reliable information rf^ardinii intportani 
attributes and aspirations of college -bound youth* Personn^'l m .ill t\p«-s 
who are concerned with meeting the educational nei-ds of post-s* i oiuiary 
students must be concerned with a multitude of important questit>ns »tbout 
incoming students. What are they like*' What do tlu-y want ' What kU* 
they need? Where do they feel they are headed'^ Wh^-re arc thry headed ' 
This report provides information that may be useful in the sc<trch for 
answers to questions such as these, as well as others regarding (a) the 
degree of stability exhibited over time by the distributions of various 
student characteristic s» and (b) the effects over time of post secondary 
educational experiences on student's personal and vocational development. 
As our students increase in both number and diversity it becomes even 
more necessary to evaluate the extent to which students* plans change so 
that available services may be revised or extended accordingly. 

The present study consolidates and compares the findings oi studies 
reported in three previously unpublished research papers (Shevel & Carmody, 
1970; Carmody, 1971; Fenske & Carmody, 1971) which have studied change 
and stability in students' responses to the Student Profile Section (SPS). 
The SPS is a short biographical inventory, which is included in Thr 
American College Testing Program's (ACT) Assessment, that enable ^ 
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students to Inform prospective colleges of their acadt-niic. non.u adrmiv . 
and vocational interests and achievements, as wi-ll as what the \ atUi* ip.ttr 
sonu' •)?■ their needs will be while in college. 

Method 

Data from the three studies referred to above were contrasted and 
cotiipared. Included in these studies were (a) a 2-yi'ar folh.w-np of lunior- 
rommunity college students, (b) a 4-year follow-up of 4.vcav , ollegt- anri 
unive rsity students, and (c) a comparison of the responses ot t-vo indrpt i>- 
dent samples of high school seniors to items regarding th.-i r I...ckgrouad 
cha racteristics. 

In the 2-year study (Shevel & Carmody, 1970) a foUow-up questionnaire 
designed by Leonard L. Baird. James M. Richards. Jr., and Linda H. 
Shevel was administered in the spring of 1967 to a sample of junior college 
students. This instrument included the following topics which were also 
in the initial SPS. 

(a) Choice of major field 

(b) Proposed vocation, 

(c) Highest level of education expected to be completed. 

(d) Goals in attending college. 

(e) Proposed employment patterns while in college. 

(f) Participation in college -related activities. 



In tho 4-year study (Carmody, 1971), a follow-up que sti on -lai ro was 
d«?veloped and administered by James M, Richards, Jr., Loon.ird K. 
Baird. and John L. Holland. It was administered in the spriMi: of l^t.'* 
to a sample of college seniors and included the same items ai-alinp with 
the six topics listed above for the 2-year study. 

The third study ^Fenske & Carmody, 1V7U compared tht- tii stributions 
of responses to SPS items from two independent samples ot studi nts 
over a 4-year period. 
The Samples 

A total of four samples were xia^d in these studies: one cac h for the 
2-year and the 4-year follow-ups and two independent samples for the 
third study. Each of the samples is described below. 

The 2-year foilow-up study uoed a national sample of junior college 
students who took the ACT Assessment in 1965 and were completing 
their second year in the spring of 1967. A total of 4,009 students at 
2-year colleges responded to the questionnaire, with the number of 
students at individual colleges ranging from 22 to 490. The nature of 
the colleges that participated in the study was quite diverse (21 were public 
institutions, 4 were independent, and 4 were church-related), widely 
dispersed geographically, and . . . "close to the national norms on all 
scales except size, and discrepancy on this scale is probably due to the 
small number of very small two-year colleges in the sample. Thus thr 



sample colleges appear to be a reasonable cross- .^t'Ctlon of Anieru.iu 
two-year colleges ' (Baird^ Richards^ & Shevd^ l^W)9a, p% S). Soe Lut/ 
(1968) for a list of the names of the colleges which wort- itul udrd in th«- 
sample. 

The 4-year follow<*up study used a sample of 4-year c )ilc>?*- and 
university students who took the ACT Assessment in 1965 and wore 
completing their fourth year in the spring of 1969* A total of '-,i^Z^ 
students at 64 4-year colleges and universities were includt*d in the 
sample* The distributions of sex of the students, size of the- coUost^ in 
terms of enrollment, geographical dispersion of the colle^»es, and type 
of control (public vs# private) were similar to the national distribution 
of almost all factors* Fenske (1970) found, however, that the sample 
represented a somewhat higher distribution of ACT Composite* Scores an<l 
was over represented in the '^social, religious, and educational ' majors 
and occupational fields* These differences, however, were not seen as 
being of sufficient magnitude to warrant weighting procedures in the 
present study* Nevertheless, because biases may still exist and the 
response rate cannot be determined, the findings presented herein should 
be regarded as descriptive only* Although all geographic regions were 
represented, the majority* of the 64 institutions included in this sample 
are located in the midwe stern, southern, and southwestern portions of the 
United States* 



The comparison study (Fenske & Carmody, l*)7l) used hotli a \^h>i> 
and a 1969 sample. The 1966 sample included the record ui i very tonth 
unmarried student who was certified as having been enrolled in the tall 
of 1966. The 1969 sample was drawn in the same manner b\it rt-pre rented 
unmarried students who were certified as having been enrolled in the 
fall of 1969» The 1966 sample contained ?2, 351 records from 70o t;olle^e^ 
in 39 states; the 1969 sample contained 50,205 records from l^lOi collet;!- 
in 45 states. These colleges were distributed uniformly among the state? 
involved except in the northeastern and the northwestern resii)ns, which 
had relatively fewer colleges than did the remainder of the ri-^ions. 

Results 

Data from both the 2- and 4-^year follow-ups were cross-tabulated 
to determine both the percentages of students who made the same respond 
to an item 2- or 4-year8 later and the percentages of those who changed 
to each of the other possible responses* In all of the tables describing 
data from the 2- and 4-year follow-ups, (Tables 1 thru 12) the underlined 
percentages represent the proportion of respondents who made the same 
choice in the follow-up questionnaire as they had made prior to college 
entrance* Tables 13 thru IS contain data from the 1966 and 19t>M independ< 
sample comparisons* Brief descriptions of each cross-tabulated variai>l 
are included in this section* More complete descriptions of each of thi* 
variables may be found in Research Report No* 52 published in 
August of 1972 by the American College Testing Program. 



Major Field of Study 

Tables l and i contain cross-taoulations of pcM-centa^^rs ni students 
who changed or retained their original choice of major fii U! ovo r the 
2- or 4-*year period. Exannination of these tables Indicates that both 2- 
and 4**year female students who majored in the social, rrli^ious^ and 
educational fields were the most stable in their choice of tiiaior. l \\v 
proportion of retention of major field of these students was t» * and 
respectively. It is also of interest to note that for fcniah*s in l>oth i>f thr 
follow «*ups who majored in fields outside of the social* religious, an<) 
educational fields the most likely change, if a change did uci ur» was to 
the social, religious, and educational areas, especially if tht*y were 
originally **undecided. 

Insert Tables 1 and 2 about here 

The stability of male students in both of the follow-ups with regard to 
their major field of study was much more evenly distributed across the 
major areas than was the stability of females. Of the community -junior 
college males those who had originally indicated majors in the medical 
category or said they were ''undecided'' were the moct likely to change 
to some other major area» Of the college seniors those who were most 
likely to change to another major field area were those vAio had originally 
indicated a major in the me<ttcal fields or had indicated that their choice 
was either ''undecided" or "not included. " 
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The counseling implications of these data for college student porsonnel 
workers are clear. Educational counseling* if it is to be most effective, 
should have as one of its major objectives the reduction in the number of 
unnecessary major field changes students make. It must be emphasized 
that the changes indicated in these data indicate only changes between 
major areas. That is, nninor charges within ones' field are not included. 
Due to the magnitude of the changes that are included a reduction in the 
number of these major changes can only make for a more efficient use 
of available financial, human, and time resources. 

The rate of stability was nearly one -third higher for females than 
males in the 4-year study. This is in agreement with the observation of 
a similar pattern in the 2-year study, namely, that as indicated by the 
distributions of major field selection, a far more restricted range of 
fields was Initially open and attractive to these samples of females. 
Furthermore, as in the 2-year study, there were relatively fewer females 
than males who were "undecided" before entering college. 

It is also of interest to note the patterns of change among the major 
fields. In the 4-year follow-up the largest single percentage change for 
males (36%) was from the medical field to the scientific field. There was 
no similar high percentage in the 2-year study. However, in both studies 
the fields which were most attractive generally for males vho changed wvrv 
the social, religious, and educational fields. Almost as attractive for 
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males who change majors, in both of the studies, wort* the administrative, 
political, and persuasive fields, especially for those who originally 
^elected the business and finance ttelds; the social, religious, and educa- 
tional fields; and those who were "undecided. For females, the pattc?; n 
was not nearly so diffuse. These data should not be construed to imply 
any delib&,rate or even conscious policy on the part of thcst- college:* to 
restrict wonnen's choices of major. More likely, their restrictions art* 
self-imposed and are a product of deep-rooted and pervasive social pressure 
regarding "appropriate" academic studies and occupations !or wom«'n. 
The greater consistency of choice for females may also be attributable 
to a more restricted range of fields which are typically open and attractive 
to them. For example, few females Indicated engineering, agricultural, 
techiiical, scientific, or business and finance fields in oitlvr the precoUcge 
or the follow-up questionnaire. 
Proposed Vocation 

Contained in Tables 3 and 4 are the percentages which resulted from 
cross -tabulations of student's original and current vocational choii es. In 
both follow-ups the same diiiisions were used as with the choice of juajor 
fields, with the addition of "housewife" as a categorical choice for females. 
In both tables the pattern of stability and change was similar to those 
patterns which were in the data regarding major fields. 

Insert Tables 3 and 4 about here 
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Overall, 40% of the 4-year respondents were consistont in thrir ptv 
college and later vocational choices. This percentage is sliKhtly Iow(>r 
than the percentage in the 2-year sample (42%). This slight dirtert iu c 
may be expected since the 4-year sample had twice as lung a period in 
which to reconsider their choices and to alter those choii cs. As in th<' 
2-year sample females were* on the average, more consistent in their 
choices (46%) than were males (34%). The group consistency for males 
and females combined in the 2-year study, was 42%. This percentage 
was lower than the 47% recorded for major fields, indicating that piajor 
fields was somewhat easier to select and to maintain during the twii year 
in junior college than was choice of vocation or occupation. 
Degree Aspirations 

Contained in both follow-up questionnaires was an item which asked 
the students to indicate the highest level of education that he ur she ex- 
pected to complete* Tables 5 and 6 show the 2- and 4-ycar percentage 
distribution of these responses cross-tabulated by their precollege 
responses. Table 5 shows that the conununity- junior college student's 

Insert Tables 5 and 6 about here 

responses indicated fhat if they initially chose to aspire to less than a 
bachelor's degree (BA), fhen two years later they very likely had raised 
their aspirations to a bachelor's, or master's degree. This tendency 



v/as especially evident with the male group. Of the males who made 
an initial choice of "less than BA. 82% chose a bachelor's or highe r 
degree two years later. 

Those students who initially chose a bachelor's decree were muc h 
more likely to have raised their aspirations than to have lowered thonu 
Of those female students who initiaUy expected to complete a hacholor's 
degree. 52% subsequently made the same choice, only 9";. had lowered 
their asi^ratlon. and 38% had raised it. These percentages were very 
similar for males. Students who originally had expectations of roceivini: 
a master's or some higher degree were more likely two years later to have 
chosen the same orlower degree target. The focal point of most changes 
was either the bachelor's or the master's degree, those having lower 
initial aspirations moving up to these degrees and those vath the various 
doctoral level degrees switching primarily to the master's degree level. 
In general, changes in either direction were predominantly to the next 
degree. None of those originally choosing a doctoral level degree subse- 
quently changed to a junior coUege degree; conversely, only a very small 
percentage of the changes were from junior college to doctoral degrees. 
The figure for those who retained their original degree aspirations for 
these community.junior college students was 43% for males and 48% for 
females. The overall retention rate was 45% for the total sample. The 
community.junior coUege students who changed degree aspirations were 
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approximately three times as likely to have revised their sights upward 
rather than downward; of the 1, 355 respondents who chanj>ed, (excluding 
"Other"), 1.055 (78%) shifted to a higher degree. Evidently, community- 
junior colleges are to some extent accomplishing their much public izod 
purpose of raising the educational goals of those who enter with modest 
aspirations. It is of intc^rest to note that Baird (1969) found that those 
students who did not raise their degree aspirations were no less talented 
as a group than were 2-year college students who raised their aspirations. 

The data from the 4-year follow-up Indicate that females who ori- 
ginally aimed very high were much more likely to lower their sights 
than were males. More than twice as large a percentage of males 
persisted in both the Ph. D. and M. D. degree aspirations (45% and 12%, 
respectively) compared with females (20% and 12%. respectively). 
Unfortunately, the data did not show why these females no longer aspired 
toward Ph.D. or M. D. degrees. It is quite probable that no one answer 
applies; some may simply have had enough of school after four under- 
graduate years; others may have made their decision for reasons related 
to their status as women within the society. The latter reason may havf 
included lack of family support in cases where males would receive the 
required financing, marrying males who needed the support of a working 
wife for their own graduate programs* a lack of adequate child care 
facilities, or discouragement from teachers and/or advisors about th*- 
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prospects for females being able to succeed in Ph. D. or M. D. programs 
and then competing successfully in the profession. In any c ase, the 
guidance implications in these data for college student personnfl workers 
are numerous. 
Goals in Attending College 

Both of the follow-up studies contained a question which asked the 
respondents to indicate their most important goal in attendini; collogo. 
Examination of Tables 7 and 8 reveals that 93% of the students in the 2- 
year follow-up initially chose as their most important goal one of the 
following three: "To develop my mind and intellectual ability, ' To 
secure vocational training," or "To earn a higher income. " As 

Insert Tables 7 and 8 about here 

indicated by the column totals the opporttanity provided by vocational 
and professional training was the most frequently indicated reason for 
attending college prior to enrolling in post- secondary institutions. The 
majority of these respondents retained this choice two years later. 

These data support contentions which have been reported elsewhere 
(Garbin and Vaughn, 1971) that development of intellectual ability, securin 
vocational and profesBional training, and earning a higher income all 
are probably among the most important if not the most important goals 
in attending college. 
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Employment Patterns 

The percentages reported in Tables 9 and 10 indicate that for males 
and females in both follow-ups the great majority (more than 85"o) of 
students worked full- or part-time at some time during thi- period studied. 
Females in both the 2- and 4-year study samples who indicated that they 
did not expect to work were slightly more realistic than were malos who 
did not expect to work. That is. males who did not expert to work, did. 

Insert Tables 9 and 10 about here 

in fact, work at some time during their college careers morr frequently 
than did females. Conversely, students in both samples who expected 
to work during their college careers were very realistic. That is, very 
few students, regardless of sex, did not work if they originally had 
expected to work. 
Extracurricular Activities 

Nine items on the SPS were concerned with activities that arc commonly 
related to high school and college student Hfe. Respondents were asked 
whether or not they planned to participate in any of the following: music, 
writing, student government, science clubs, debate, acting, departmental 
clubs, intramural clubs, and intercollegiate athletics. 

Table 11 indicates that in almost all activities those students who 
initially stated that they did not plan to participate had more realistic 

Insert Table 11 about here 
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expectations than those who did plan to participate. The only two acti- 
vities in the ;:-year follow-up in which more than 13% of those who did 
not plan to participate actually did were departmental clubs (20% males, 
Z9% females) and intramural athletics (22% males, 15% females). Examina- 
tion of Table 12 indicates sinnilar trends for the 4-year follow-up. 

Insert Table 12 about here 

The major finding evident in these two tables should be of great 
interest to college personnel of all types. Stud»ints in the 2-year sample, 
for example, did not follow through on their plans to participate in extra- 
curricular activities. There was not a single activity in which at least 
half of those who planned to participate actually did so. The only plau- 
sible explanation seems to be that either most of these activities were 
not available at these institutions or that they were available only on 
extremely selective bases. Whatever the explanation, these students 
before college entrance were clearly either unrealistic or uninformed 
about their chances of participating in college debate. 
Average High School Grades 

At the time of the administration of the ACT Assessment, the student 
is asked to give the last letter grade that he earned by the end of his 
junior year in high school in social studies, and EngUsh. mathematics, 
and natural sciences. A recent study by Maxey and Ormsby (1971) indicated 
that high school students' self-reported grades and non-academic activities 



wore accurate sources of information regardless of income level, sex, 
race, or high school class size. The correlations between self- reported 
grades and school -reported grades were found to range from . 81 to . Hh. 
Table 13 contains data from the comparison study. There was a vt?rv 
slight shift toward higher grades in the 19b9 sample but the pattern was 
essentially the same for both years. 

Insert Table 13 about here 

ACT Composite Scores 

The ACT Composite Score is an unweighted averagt? of separate 
scores on the four tests which comprise the Assesr ment. Table 14 
shows that these distributions were substentially the same for both 
years. However, while these distributions usually vary slightly from 
year to year, the observed increase of three percentage points in the 

Insert Table 14 about here 

lowest category is worthy of comment. The 3-year period encompassed 
by these samples brought striking increases in the number of junior 
colleges and in the number of students enrolled in them. According 
to the 1967 and 1970 Junior CoUcge IMrectories, the total number of 
junior colleges in the United States increased from 837 in the fall of 
1966 to 1, 038 in the fall of 1969. Over the same 3-year period, the tet..l 
number of junior college students increased from 1,464,099 to 2, ltt6,27^. 
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An avowed objective of junior colleges is to encourage atti nrianrt* l)y 
students who view themselves as academic ''high-risk" stiuk-nts in 
terms of the scholastic aptitude and achievement usually associatrr! witii 
beginning a college career* It may be that recent increases in the nunihi i 
of community-junior colleges is influencing the plans of onoufjjh low- 
scoring students to cause the indicated increase in perciMUa>?e of 'Miijjh- 
risk*' students enrolled in college* 
Level of Educational Aspirations 

Table 15 shows the level of educational aspirations. The percontagt s 
of students who indicated master's and doctoral degrees werc^ virtu<illy 
identical between 1966 and 1969* However, there was a slight shift 
between 1966 and 1969 for those who indicated junior college* and bachelor' 
degrees* The proportion that indicated aspirations to junior collect- 
degrees increased slightly while the proportion that indicate d bachi^IorVs 
degrees decreased by about the same amount* 

Insert Table 15 about here 

Discussion 

The overall impression created by these data is that many of the 
students with which college personnel work do change their goals and 
plans^ sometimes drastically, during their college experience* While 
there are some differences between students attending 2*year institutions 
and students attending 4«year institutions, these differences are not usu.i 
large* The student personnel worker who perceives that each incoming 



group of freshmen is not dissimilar to those in preceding years now has 
additional data to support his personal observation and also his hunch 
that next year's crop is likely to be similar to the current one. He also 
now has empirical support for the extensive changes he sees taking pla«. 
in the educational goals and plans of many college students during tht i r 
post- secondary educational experiences. Personal observations are 
necessarily a small fragment of the larger picture and, as such» provirli 
linrdted basis for student personnel and college-wide piolic ies. Most oi 
the findings reported here merely buttress expected views and other 
available research findings; however* some new or at least uncommon 
insights are offered. Salient findings and their implications are revicwt 
below. 

Males and females who indicated major fields of study in the social, 
religious, and educational fields; the sciences: the engineering, agricul- 
tural, and technical fields; and the arts and humanities fields seem to \n 
relatively sure of their choices in both the 2-year and 4-year follow-ups 
Those who select other major areas will, as a group most likely need 
more intense educational and/or vocational counseling early in their 
educational experience. However, less than half of the 2- and 4 -year 
follow-up samples retained their original choice of major field. The 
retention rate of females* original choices was much less than the rati* 
for males. In large proportions they abandoned their original choii 



traditionally male majors* and gravitated tovvur<l thi social sti» uti .ttid 
educational fields. As might have been vxpoctod, thcsi- iituiini>s also 
generally hold for vocational choice. Collection of Uu- 

in the present study predates the current upsurpc of intt rfst in thi* wniif: 
liberation movement* one of the major tenotij of whic h is i ok.iI i o-^ 
with men to all academic fields and levels of oi mpationcj. A n pli. . tit>n 
of the present study would be most interesting a ft w yt- irs Wi- .i 
These data should provide benchmarks against which to 'nrasur. .«;•• 
possible changes. 

The level of education aspired to by the students in all threr s.iti>i>lt >: 
showed interesting patterns of stability and change, hi thv i-yi-.ir s.n: pli 
aspirations before entering college were at a lower level than th«>s»- 
measured at the end of the 2-year college career. The 2-yt>ar colle j.- 
experience definitely raised the educational aspirations of the sturiint . 
as measured at the end of the 2 -year period. As noted previously, 
these community -junior colleges seem to be accompli shins; their nv.i . 
publicized educational goal of raising the goals of those students \vh<< 
enter with modest aspirations. Conversely, the 4-year sample shov . rl 
a downward trend in level of aspiration* especially for females. Alst> 
of interest in the 4-year study was a natural regression effect which shi»w 
changes from the eictremes (e.g. 2-year degree and Ph. D. 's ) to\var(i 
the intermediate degrees. 



A comparison of the level of fduiational aspiratit'tt - oi. I fhi N v I . • 
degrees actually awarded in the samv years atirl I sl.i»w. I .% 

"cooling out" »»ffect, that is, the number and K vt l n: .|. iv .t rfl» «l 

was markedly lower than the number and level oi cK-urv. ^ t.. uiii* »i thi sr 
national samples aspired. These data prfdatt* tiu- mrr. tit i«>l» nuirl « t 
situation which advises students that bachelor's and/or advanced ^U-v^rw 
no longer insure a job. Thus it is reasonablt* to assuim- that ihr 
parity between degrees to which these students aspirrd ii. 1 iluisi- 
awarded may be even greater at the present time. 

Data from both of the follow-ups support the contentiou thai thi rt- 
are three basic goals toward which those who attend t tdlouo arc- workinu 
(a) "to secure vocational or professional training!* " (bt <U'Vfl<it) mv 
mind and intellectual abilities" and (c) "to earn a hlKhcr im i'Dk-. i \u 
data in the present study not only indicate that the vuc c.tiotMl and pro 
fcssional goal has the highest rate of retention of ori^^inal ( huici l>,it 
also that it attracts the largest proportion of thoso who <'han}>i tlu i i 
goals during their college careers. These data undorscctrt- thr U ti 
that whatever objectives are stated in college catalogs rolatin^ to 
intellectual and cultural growth and personality development, tht uvt r 
whelmlng majority of students want to secure either vocational au<l pri> 
fessional training or to earn a higher income. Furthermore, as stu'ii 
are drawn increasingly heterogeneous backgrounds, the trend toA i 



vocationalism at all levels ot higher oducatlon is iik< 1' to i:a ; . . . 
Implications for curriculum developmont and i omist liiu <»• "t< 
and direct. In view of the evidence of what sIucKmus wai.t ti. j. ki i . t 
their post- secondary educational experiences, it is p« rtiiu >.» iw • n-. 
whether or not the amoujntt of vocational c ounselinu a:i<i . b pi. , i i... : : 
typically provided by institutions of higher edm.ttion, • .. :)j>r.,f)vi it. 
to the desires and needs of their students. 

The two follow-ups reviewed in this stuHv sho\v« d il .it i' . :< t=;.i-. 
four-fifths of these college students worked at l« ast part li.m .vi.ii. 
in college. Of particular interest was the titidinu that n. arlv thr* . - 
fourths of those who had indicated on the SPS that they «li<i :a.t , \pt.. : 
to work noted later that they had worked at least part -tin.,', i h. 
unrealistic attitudes of these youth should be of i»reat i o:k . m to uicst- 
of us who function in college settings. High school and ( olli st..rj. 
personnel workers should be apprised of the fart and inform th. i r stu-h i t: 
of the fact that all but a small minority who do not expe*. t ti» Ix » v, piov«-.; 
at least part-time while in college are, in fact, being unrealisfiv 

Of all the variables examined in the study, college - re late, i i. li . iti. 
have the least consistency between precoUege plans an<l a^ tual . \pt r 
iences. Data from both of the follow-ups indicated that the niu. .n ti> i 
ties listed in the SPS were participated in only by a minority ot th* 
students who had planned to participate. Of those who had not pluj.ru 1 
to participate few actually did so. 
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The comparison study reviewed in this rep«»rt hiuhli ui-ttd th. ■ . 
sistency from year to year in the distributions ot hii»h s. huni ^.m- ,<l..-, 
ACT Composite Scores, and level of educational aspir.tii. ; . A -.i,nii.. 
consistency was shown between the precolle^c rt'spons, s .. . i iK :ol!<.^ 
up data from the two follow-up studies. Howovor, thf . oil, . t. <• 

near the end of the college career in the two lolluw-ups vi-.il.- - 'h.^t 
many students do significantly alter their uoals md pla .r,. I t.io t,. , 
from this data it is not possible to ascertain \hv 6pi ti:i. :•. v. < 
changes--even if all the changes are subject t.) rational t xpla:u,tio,.. 
Remember, also, that the follow-up samples intludod v.nlv th..>. u ,. 
carried through their presumed intention to enter and tu t i.mpN tf Un 
educational career they started in the college whore thi v lirsi rnn.U, 
Excluded are those who made the most drastic chanuv ot ..11 !)v Iv.r. ii,. 
the college in which they had enrolled before the custonvuv or > .,r 
4-year period had passed. Some of these undoubtedlv t ran^tt rn- i t- 
other colleges, some may have graduated through at . » i, ration li.t i r 
programs, but many (perhaps most) dropped out. Thus \ \u . hant. - 
recorded here for students in the follow-up studies are pn i a: ! .,1. 
servative estimates by virtue of the fact that the samples im IwU-r. K 
those who remained in the college in which they originally enrnlj. <i. 

As with any descriptive study, the findings here raise a numh. t .« 
important research questions. For example, to what extent, an th.- 



changes indicated here simply maturational. o. a, , <lbl fi.t stud, 
find that the list of college related activities th v foiuul so .ittr.u li . 
while still in high school prove to be of litth interest tin* . or i.> r v» 
later? To what extent are changes such as in maior tii l«is a maitrr 
of knowledge and expedience with many acadeniii an as a» tjutroH v.-hil 
in college? To what extent are changes primarily du.- to r.uit.v . . ». 
circumstances* e.g., the death of a parent whik' a stud, lu ii .viii 
may drastically alter original plans regardinR many stu<lt :.« i . » .., 
behaviors while in college. To what extent do Iho chani:* * sinjpl. i. ^ 
from inadequate and unrealistic planning and/or knowK dui- of wh.ti t.. 
expect in college? To what extent are the changes and a. i uiunuidati. • 
due to shortcomings in the overall structure of the ediu ..lion.il and 
vocational counseling and/or extracurricular prograiv.s .i\ .iiLi»>l,. in 
institutions such as those represented In this study ' 

In regard to the last question, higher education personm-l .it nl 
levels may find it possible to infer a link between some cit the itn.r.- 
drastic changes in student's plans and needs for impruv»»d , urricula 
and/or counseling programs. In any case, it is hoped that th,- !ln<li»,i. 
presented here will provide information that will be useful to thoni- 
who are charged wifli the responsibility of assisting students iti tbt- 
planning and development of tiieir careers. 
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Table 9 



Percentages of Students in the 2- Year Follow-up Who Changed <,r viho Ketdmi'd 
Their Precollege Decision to Seek Employnient While in College 



PrecoUege choice- 



Expect to work Do not ex pcut tu wu? > 

Current choice 

Did not work 9% 27 

Sometimes part- time 32 3B 

Always part-time 35" 20 

Both full- and part- time 17 
Sometimes full-time 
Always full-time 

N 



Current choice 



1 ^ 
4 2 

1110 464 

Precollege choice-- fetid Ics 

Expect to work Do not expe ct to wpj-k 



Did not work 12% 32* 

Sometimes part-time 35 44 

Always part-time 38 18 

Both full- and part-time 15 3 

Sometimes full-time 3 2 

Always full-time f 1 

li 638 411 



Table 10 



Percentages of Students in the 4-Year Follow-up Who Changed or Who Ketained 
Their Precollege Decision to Seek Employment While in College 



PrecoUege choice— males 



Expect to work po not expe ct to vj^ork 



Current choice 



Did not work 13% 25 

Sometimes part-time 37 4^ 

Always part-time |? 16 

Both full- and part-time 22 15 

Sometimes full-time "T 1 

Always full-time ? 1 

W 1654 1037 

Precollege choice— females 



Expect to work Do not expect to work' 



Current choice 



Did not work 15% 36- 

Sometimes part-time 40 

Always part-time 12 

Both full- and part-time Tl" 7 

Sometimes full-time ^ 1 

Always full-time T 0 

N 1007 1001 



Table 11 



Percentages of Students in the 2- Year Follow-up Who Actual ly 
Participated In College Related Activities 



PrecoUeqe choice— li.dles 



Current choice 

Music 
Writing 

Student government 
Science clubs 
Debate 
Acti ng 

Departmental clubs 
Intramural athletics 
Intercollegiate athletics 



C urrent choice 

Music 
Writing 

Student government 
Science clubs 
Debate 
Acti ng 

Departmental clubs 
Intramural athletics 
Intercollegiate athletics 



Will participate vji]] _n o i p a^r _t j c.jj)_j t 



45 

II 
20 



4 



20 
22 



Precol lege c hoice- -feir^djps 

Will participate WJlLnpl i'i»£t:jc.ij)ut 



m 

24 
27 
T3 

2ir 
S 

38 
25 



11 

6 

13 
4 
1 

5 
2'i 
15 

5 



Table 12 



Percentages of Students in the 4-Year Follow-up Who rooliztd and Wh.. i.fd not i td i1 
Their Precollege Expectation to Participate in Certain Colloue i - Idtot! Auti vitiL 





Precolleqe 


. c hoic e- 




Current choice 


Will participate 


.-Jill 


no t jj 






Music 


47% 






Writing 








Student government 


^ 




16 


Science clubs 






\f 


Debate 


TT 




^, 


Acting 


?? 




'j 


Departmental clubs 


5f 




50 


Intramural athletics 


73 




42 


Intercollegiate athletics 










Precollege 


choice- 


•-fema 



Current choice 

Music 
Writing 

Student government 
Science clubs 
Debate 
Acting 

Departmental clubs 
Intramural athletics 
Intercollegiate athletics 



Will participate Wi 11 not ud r t i : i pj\w 



48% 




55- 






r 




G 


IS 




rr 


( 


To 






1.' 


TF 


3 



Table 13 

Distribution of High School Grades 



High school grades 



Year 




0-2.00 


2.01-2.50 


2.51-3.00 


3.01-3.50 


3.51-4.00 


Totdl 


1966 


N 


9132 


8735 


7632 


4406 


2446 


32351 






28.2 


27.0 


23.6 


13.6 


7.6 


lOO.G 


1969 


N 


13489 


13072 


12510 


7115 


4019 


50205 




% 


26.9 


26.0 


24.9 


14.2 


8.0 


100.0 



NOTE— Letter grades converted to numeric scale where 2.00="C"» 4.00="A". 



Table 14 

Distribution of ACT Composite Scores 



ACT composite scores 
Year 





1-15 


16-19 


20-22 


23-25 


26-36 


Total 


N 


5685 


8296 


7651 


6378 


434'] 


32351 


% 


17.6 


25.6 


23.6 


19.7 


13.4 


99.9 



1969 N 10300 12905 10817 9140 7043 50205 

% 20.5 25.7 21.5 18.2 14.0 99.9 



Table 15 

Distribution of Level of Educational Aspiration 



Level of educational aspiration 

Year Jr. coll. Bachelor's Master's Doctoral Total 
degree degree degree degree 

1966 N 3785 17782 7585 3103 32255 

% 11.7 55.1 23.5 9.6 99.9 

1969 N 6518 26657 11562 5088 49825 

% 13.1 53.5 23.2 10.? 100.0 



